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bitten in the ear by his own dog in August and died 
of hydrophobia in October is a curious one. It seems By A. L. Farrant, M.R.C.V.S.L. 
equally doubtful whether the dog was rabid and 


at the hospital said the symptoms shown by the man | 4 V1 | and Mr. Francis Evelyn Place, M.B.C.V.8. 


and that the post-mortem corroborated such a diag- 


diagnosis of the disease both in man and animals is 


case rabbits have been inoculated from the human 


doubt may be cleared up. Rabbits were inoculated 


culture issued a circular about two years since sug- 


show that inoculation is unreliable after putrefaction 
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HYPERTROPHY OF THE BULBS OF 
The case of the gentleman at Surbiton who was SMALL METACARPAL BONES. 


whether the man died of hydrophobis. The doctor In continuation of the articles of Major Nunn, 


were consistent with the diagnosis of hydrophobia |i 14, Veterinary Record of October 28rd and 80th 


regarding the above malformation, the following may 
be of interest. 

A client of mine, T. W. H. Buckley, Esq., The 
Grange, has an aged cart mare, about 10 years, 15-3 
hands high, with enlargements about the size of a 
large filbert nut of the bulbs of the internal small 
metacarpal bones; the outer small metacarpal, and 
metatarsal bones are normal. 

The mare has had three foals, all of which are 
still on the same estate as the mare, their ages are 6 
years, 3 years, and 8 months respectively; all of 
these animals show the same peculiar malformation 
in the same situation, viz., the small internal meta- 
Meee ‘ l bones. The foals are all by the same sire 
tested by inoculation, and indicated that the brain ied ‘ “0 
might safely be relied on for the purpose for some and 
long time after death. Here is a case which seems to | 

8 stock thus affected. The only one of the tbree foals 
that has worked is the eldest, the others not having 
been yet allowed, the enlargements are larger on the 
two youngest. This case would appear to point out 
that the malformation is hereditary from the mater- 
nal side, and not due to hard work. 


nosis. The veterinary surgeon who treated the dog 
for three or four days and poisoned it by order of the 
owner said it showed no symptoms of rabies. The 


sometimes extremely difficult, and medical or veteri- 
nary practitioners may make a mistake. In this 


patient and when sufficient time has elapsed the 
at the Brown Institution from the dog, but not until 


after it had been buried some days. 
It will be remembered that the Board of Agri- 


has set in. ‘This is supposing the dog were reaily 
rabid. But it may be that the veterinary surgeon 
was right and that no rabies existed, when of course 
the failure to produce disease in rabbits simply cor- 
roborates his diagnosis. 

One thing is clearly shown—-the folly of destroying a ——————— 
dog which has bitten a human being. No rabid dog 


lives over eight days, and it is so easy to isolate an - “ -TATO 

animal for that short time. Even if a dog is only slightly PATHOLOGICAL SHOEING. 
uman life is concerned. In London the Local Authority , P 

requires an inoculation test to be made in every case | . This extract pl from a paper read before a veter- 
where a suspected dog has bitten a person—a rule that | inary society in U.S.A. We reproduce it as an illus- 


should be everywhere adopted. | tration of the unscientific way an important subject 
may be treated. 
“THE Two Voices.” | “The trouble with many farriers is that they do not 


A correspondent thinks we made a mistake as to the | understand the art of levelling and balancing, which is 
significance of Mr. Elliot’s speech in Edinburgh. We the first and most important knowledge. If the wall be 
should be glad to think so. If Mr. Elliot only referred | et cut, or rasped to a level with the sole, the white 
to “ Major Tennant and his staff” as including the veter- line 1s ed and evenly scen, and a level bearing is 
mary officers, he made a simple mistake. Mr. Herbert assured from the ground up—that is, of course, provid- 
‘Gardner distinctly stated that Messrs. Cope and Duguid ing the structures in the hoof are normal. If the heels 
Were not under Major Tennant. He stated in Parlia- of the front hoof are too high, the horse will point back 
ment that Mr. Cope, as Veterinary Adviser to the under himself. The hind feet may be perfect, but they 

yard, was on an equality with Major Tennant as Chief | are necessarily carried forward under the body to assist 
of the Animals Division. Mr. Long restored the name the balance. In this way the structure of the hind feet 
of the Veterinary Department, as we understovd, to | will become overtaxed, the horse lame in all four feet 
mark this equality, and to show that the relative posi- (an example where the good suffers with the bad). __ 
tions of officers under Professor Brown had not been Ina case of sore tendons all that may be required is to 
reversed. We confess we don’t quite know what the | level the hoof. A centre-bearing shoe corrects nearly all 
position of affairs is. faults, because, with such a shoe, the horse is allowed to 
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rock and to seek the position most comfortable ; he al- 
most immediately ceases to point, and, though painfully 
lame before applying the centre-bearing shoe, an improve- 
ment will at once be noticed. 

In a case where the hoof is found to be level and the 
horse points, one would at once know that the bottom 
of the hoof and the end of the column of bones are not 
on the same horizontal plane. Take, for example, a 
horse standing with the front feet ten inches or more 
apart, you would know at once that there is a _ greater 
space between the os pedis and sole to the outside than 
to the inside, and at the same time the bottom of the 
hoof is perfectly level. You will understand at once why 
the animal stands and travels so wide, viz., to cause the 
bones to stand as a straight column, though it is an 
oblique column. A horse travelling wide from the above 
cause usually interferes, striking the inside of the — 
site leg a little above the fetlock-joint at each step. The 
farrier might wonder how a horse travelling so wide 
could interfere, but any intelligent veterinarian can 
readily comprehend : as the foot is lifted from the ground 
and the leg advanced the adductor muscles carry the foot 
in, giving it a semi-circular movement, while at the same 
time the hoof rotates in and strikes the opposite foot, 
usually above the fetlock-joint. If this fault is due to 
an uneven hoof, levelling is all that will be required ; 
but due to pathological changes as above described, or 
as often observed in the so-called awkward colt, caused 
by an unbalanced third phalanx, it is usually inherited. 
In such a case pare and rasp the hoof level, then apply a 
shoe elevated to the inside by means of two calks, placing 
one back of the inside toe and the other crossing mid- 
way the line of the inside. The horse will almost at 
once bring the limbs into a vertical position—z.., vertical 
at a line drawn from the point of the shoulder down-— 
and the bones will be a perfect column. The horse will 
travel square, semicircular movement of the leg and foot 
and rotation of the hoof will cease, and, in consequence, 
will not strike. 

It is common in some localities to see awkward colts— 
z.c.., cow-hocked-—toes turned out of both front and hind 
limbs. The owner usually finds it necessary to use boots 
on his horse. In a case of this kind, where the animal 
straddles widely, the toes turned decidedly out, a modi- 
fication of the above shoe will cause the animal to go 
square almost at once. It consists in, first, making the 
foot perfectly level, then applying a shoe provided with 
a calk to its inside, the calk to be two inches long. In- 
stead of allowing the calk to be of a uniform thickness 
it is made an inclined plane, starting square and fully a 
half-inch thick in front, and gradually decreasing from 
before to behind, where it ends level with the shoe. 

A horse perfectly balanced to-day may lose that nicety 
of equilibrium to-morrow, if, being re-shod, a perfectly 
level bearing is not obtained. An enormous growth at 
the inside or outside, or at the toe or heel, will cause the 
horse to pm and always to the most elevated place— 
as he will also point toward the highest part of an un- 
even shoe, though the hoof be level. A perfectly sound 
horse can be made to stand in a number of strange posi- 
tions at the will of the man who does the shoeing. By 
a on ashoe elevated at the inside, if the calk is 

igh enough, the animal will be made to cress his leg, 
which proves how easily a horse’s balance can be affected. 
The various directions a horse will point, being too high 
at parts, are too numerous to mention. When a horse 
points it is to get relief for an unbalanced, tired phalanx, 
which would naturally cause pain if the horse would 
stand to the vertical line. Thus the trouble continues, 
the horse not always being able to take care of the struc- 
ture of his foot, and, especially when travelling, becomes 
painfully lame, and goes from bad to worse—the much- 
reiterated “ no foot, no horse,” becomes a fact with most 
owners of such unfortunate animals. Why? Because 
the owner, after spending considerable money for shoe- 


ing, and as much more for medical treatment, is so dis- 
gusted that the horse is sold for a mere song to a carter. 
A good horse is thus sold and isolated from his proper 
sphere for the want of proper treatment. 

To recognize an unbalanced third phalanx, and to be 
able to know the position of that bone in the horny box 
from the way the horse stands, is the problem to compre- 
hend to be able to correct all faults, and in correcting any 
trouble a:perfectly level hoof is essential; but if the 
third phalanx is unbalanced in a level hoof, you have an 
abnormality to deal with—one that has undergone 
pathological changes as above described. In such cases 
an instance of treatment has been mentioned. 

An interesting way to make oneself understand the 
causes of different lamenesses and pointing from an un- 
balanced third phalanx, is to procure the third phalanx, 
have a stick we een inches long fastened to its pyrami- 
dal eminence, attach a string at the upper end of the 
stick, and put a weight on the lower end of the string. 
Place the third phalanx on a level and the stick will 
stand vertical ; then by raising the third phalanx at 
given points, singly, by means of a ruler, one can readily 
sperceive the different troubles that such a condition 
would cause in the living horse, and why the animal 
would point. 

A thorough practical knowledge of the theory laid 
down in this paper will make a man so competent that 
he will not get a case of interfering which he cannot 
correct, and that, too, at the first dictation at shoeing. 

Various kinds of shoes are used. The “ ball-bearing” 
is an iron plate, the lower portion convex, representing 

art of a sphere. Ifthis shoe is used on a horse pain- 
fally lame, from an unbalanced foot, a remarkable im- 
ee will be noticed when the horse is led away 
rom the shop. 

Another shoe which allows the horse to seek the most 
comfortable position, whether standing or travelling, is 
the centre-bar shoe, made by having the bar run from 
the toe and resting behind ona bar crossing at the heels. 
The centre-bar is to be a decided rocker from before to 
behind. A centre bearing shoe acts exactly like the 
ball-bearing. It is a cross at the centre of the shoe, and 
2 calk placed exactly in the centre of the bar acts as a 
pivot. 

In contracted heels the hoof gets smaller, the frog be- 
comes atrophied, there is an increased concavity of the 
sole, and the walls at the quarters and heels approach, 
and may become almost vertical. The outer surface of 
the wall is usually dry, and the hoof is predisposed to 
crack. A shoe fitting too tightly at the heel, and nails 
driven too far back, preventing the hoof from expanding 
normally when the weight of the body is placed upon it ; 
allowing the shoe to remain on too long, the hoof getting 
an abnormal length and growing away from its vascular 
supply, causing it to dry out ; rasping the walls, as prac- 
tised by farriers, allowing of evaporation and diminish- 
ing elasticity ; cutting the bars or opening the heels, as 
it is termed, are some of the easily recognised causes of 
contraction. Pare and rasp the hoof until the white line 
is plainly and evenly seen, and then the hoof will be ata 
proper length ; turning the horse in the field, or wearing 
tips, if kept at work, are two remedies, but not always 
satisfactory to owners. 

Knee-spring can result from various troubles, but is 
usually caused by the hoof being too high to the in side, 
in which case the knees are noticed to be out as sprung 
forward ; whereas, if caused by being too high at the 
heels or toes, the knees are noticed to be sprung straight 
forward. A horse becoming knee-sprung from an over- 
growth at the inside of the hoof is subject to other 
troubles, such as bursa enlargements, spavin, and ring- 
bone, the too great height at the inside causing an excess 
of pressure upon the bones of the joints, producing in- 
flammation and bony deposits. Nine horses out of ten 
suffering from inside spavin are too high at the inside, 
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and usually toward the toe; therefore, by paring the 
hoof level and applying a shoe that has its inside toe cut 
down to a decided bevel-roll, the horse will frequently 
be made to go sound. The outside spavin, or any exos- 
tosis at the joints at the outside of the limb, is caused by 
the outside toe being too high, and naturally the treat- 
ment is the reverse of that for inside exostosis. 

Knuckling of the hind feet is caused and cured in the 
same manner as knee-spring and bony deposits. 

I will reiterate that an unbalanced third phalanx is 
the cavec of all trouble, and that knowing how to level a 
horse’s hoof and to bring the phalanges into perfect ap- 

sition is the key to the only true method of patho- 
ae shoeing.—Journal of Comparative Medicine. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


SUPPOSED FERTILITY OF MULES. 


I have long held the opinion that the ordinary 
equine mule of both sexes is sterile. This, as is stated 
in the work on “Horses and Mule Breeding,” by Mr. 
Sutherland and myself, has been founded on the great 
experience of M. Ayrault, and the belief has been traced 
by us to the phenomena of induced lactation in the mule 
mares, many of which have been known to suckle off- 
spring not theirown. At the same time, I am free to 
acknowledge that many cases of strong evidence in favor 
of the fertility of mule mares has come before us. My 
friend, Mr. E. L. Layard, has supplied me with one, and 
I have just received a second from a correspondent in 
Mexico, Mr. A. B. Urmston, of the Estada de Chihua- 
hua, who furnishes me with more than one example. His 
letter contains the following statement :— 

“Last week, when I arrived home, there happened to 
be aSt. Luis Terrazas here also, to whom I was going to 
deliver 200 thoroughbred bulls. This St. Terrazas, of 
Chihuahua, is one of the oldest rancheros in Mexico ; 
he owns, I may say safely, over 3,000,000 acres of terri- 
tory, over 180,000 head of cattle, and I suppose is the 
richest man in Mexico. As for mares, horses, and mules, 


‘I cannot say how many he has, but thousands at least ; 


and his father, who is now over 80 years old, has been 
the whole of his life amongst this big herd of stock, and 
is one of the most famous breeders in Mexico, and till 
last year they held the same view as you do abouta 
mule breeding—namely, that they never did. After read- 
ing your letter, I threw it on the table for Don Luis to 
read, not having said a word to him, or asking him what 
he thought, when he told me the following: “Last June, 
a year ago,” he said, “ that at one of his ranches, named 
San Lorenzo, the vacqueros called the attention of his 
brother, Alberto Terrazas, to a mule in the corral, which 
they said was ‘prenado, or in English ‘was in foal.’ 
Alberto looked at the mule, and thought so also. He 
straightway gave orders for the mule to be sent into 
Chihuahua (the town), where it was put in a stable and 
cared for. After about one month it foaled, and raised 
its foal for two months and sixteen days, and both were 
doing very well, when the foal was given too much 
alfalfa green, and swelled up and died.” Don Alberto 
as photographs of the mule before having the foal and 
afterwards, which photographs Don Luis is going to give 
me ; if you wish to see them, you are welcome to them. 
only record this as I think it may interest you. I can 
only say that every word I write is truthful as far as I 
now. I have since heard of a mule in corral de Piedra 
having a foal.” 
This is one of the most detailed accounts of a fertile 
mule that has come under my notice. That of the sup- 
posed mule in the Paris Acclimatisation Gardens, which 


is so often quoted, and of which we have given a port- 
rait in the book above named, is unquestionably, in our 
opinion, not a mule at all, but a mere assinine looking 
mare, probably an example of what is known as telegony, 
or the throwing back to the likeness of a previous sire 
I need hardly state that I have written to Mr. Urmston 
requesting him to kindly favour me with the photo- 
graphs spoken of in the extract from his letter. These 
may prove quite worth reproducing. 
W. B. TeGeTMerer. 

—The Field. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION. 


The following extract is from The Times report of the 
Harveian Oration delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians by Sir William Roberts, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow 
of the College. He said,—All the older civilisations 
have issued either in extinction or in permanent stagna- 
tion. The civilizations of Egypt and Chaldzea and of 
Greece and Rome, after a phase of progressive decline, 
eventually perished by military conquest. ‘The ancient 
civilisations of the Far East—those of India and China 
—still persist, and have a semblance of life ; but it is a 
life of helpless torpor and immobility. Is our modern 
civilization doomed to share a kindred fate? There are, 
I think, good reasons for believing that in this respect 
history will not repeat itself. Special features are ob- 
servable, and special forces are at work, in contemporary 
civilization which differentiate it profoundly from all its 
predecessors. It may be said, broadly, that the older 
civilizations rested essentially upon art and literature 
(including philosophy), and that modern civilization 
rests, in addition, upon science and all that science 
brings in its train. This distinction is, I think, funda- 
mental, and connotes a radical difference as regards 
stability and continuance between ancient and modern 
society. A comparison of the mode of growth of the fine 
arts and literature on the one hand, and the mode of 
growth of science and its dependent useful and indus- 
trial arts on the other, brings out this point very clearly. 
A sharp distinction must be drawn between the so-called 
science of antiquity and the science of to-day. The 
ancients had a large acquaintance with the phenomena 
of nature, and were the masters of many inventions. 
They knew how to extract the common metals from 
their ores ; they made glass ; they were skilled agricul- 
turists ; they could bake, brew, and make wine, manu- 
facture butter and cheese, spin, weave, and dye cloth ; 
they had marked the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and kept accurate record of time and seasons ; they used 
the wheel, pulley, and lever; and knew a good deal of 
the natural history of plants and animals, and of ana- 
tomy and practical medicine. This store of information 
had been slowly acquired in the course of ages —mostly 
through haphazard discovery and chance observation— 
and formed a body of knowledge of inestimable value 
for the necessities, conveniences, and embellishments of 
life. But it was not science in the modern sense of the 
word. None of this knowledge was systematized and 
interpreted by co-ordinating principles ; nor illuminated 
by generalisations which might serve as incentives and 
guides to further acquisitions. Such knowledge had no 
innate spring of growth ; it could only increase, if at all, 
by casual additions—as a loose heap of stones might in- 
crease—and much of it was liable at any time to be 
swept away into oblivion by the flood of barbaric con- 
quest. It is quite obvious, from the subsequent course 
of events, that there came into the world of natural 
knowledge about three centuries ago, in the time of 
Galileo and Harvey, a something—a movement, an im- 


pulse, a spirit—which was distinctly new—which Bacon, 
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with prophetic insight, termed a “new birth of time.” 
This remarkable movement did not originate with any 
startling revelation ; it consisted rather in an altered 
mental attitude, and a method. There arose a distrust 
in the dicta of authority, and an increasing reliance on 
ascertained facts. These latter came to be regarded as 
the true and only data upon which natural knowledge 
could be securely founded and built up. Doubt and 
question took the place of false certainty. The hidden 
meaning of phenomena was sought out by observing 
them under artificially varied conditions --or, to use the 
words of Harvey, “The secrets of nature were searched out 
and studied by way of experiment.” A priorz reasoning 
from mere assumptions, or from a few loosely observed 
facts, fell into discredit. Observations were repeated, 
and made more numerous and more exact. These were 
linked together with more rigid reasoning to stringent 
inductions. Hypotheses (or generalizations) were sub- 
jected to verification by experiment ; and their validity 
was further tested by their efficacy in interpreting cog- 
nate problems and by their power to serve as guides to 
the acquisition of fresh knowledge. Instruments of pre- 
cision were devised for more accurate observation of 
fact and phenomena—for weighing and measuring, for 
estimating degrees of temperature, the pressure of gases, 
the weight of the atmosphere, and for recording time 
The sense of sight was aided by means of the telescope 
and microscope. The invention of instruments and ap- 
pliances for assisting research was an essential and in- 
valuable feature of the ‘‘new philosophy.” The new 
method soon began to yield fruit—-at first slowly, then 
more and more rapidly as the workers increased in num- 
ber and the method was more fully understood. Dis- 
coveries were no longer solely stumbled on accident- 
ally, but were gathered in as the fruit of systematic 
observation and purposive research. The advances made 
in physics and mechanics during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies prepared the way for the invention and perfection 
of the steam-engine in the 19th century. The introduc- 
tion of the steam-engine increased at a bound the power 
of the human arm many-fold Throvgh its instrument- 
ality the land has been covered with railways and the 
sea with ocean steamers. Electrical science has given 
us the telegraph and telephone, a new illuminant, and a 
new motor. The steam printing press, the telegraph, 
and the railway together have made it possible to pro- 
cure that perhaps most wonderful of all the indirect out- 
comes of the growth of science—the modern newspaper. 
The great science of chemistry has revealed the composi- 
tion of the material world ; has originated vast indus- 
tries, which give work and wages to millions of the 
population, and has placed all kinds of manufacturing 
processes upon a basis of scientific precision. Under 
cover of chemistry have sprung up the sub-sciences of 
photography and spectroscopy, which have given a new 
and unexpected development to our knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies. The revelations of paleontology and 
embryology have led to the eT rect on a firm 
basis of the theory of organic evolution. This theory— 
by far the most penetrating generalisation of our time— 
has not only thrown a flood of light upon the deepest 
problems of natural history, but has also revolutionised 
the whole domain of speculative thought. Physiology 
and practical medicine have profited immensely by the 
general advance of the sister sciences, and by the adop- 
tion of scientific methods in the prosecution of rhs: 
Optical science gave birth to the achromatic microscope. 
The microscope has laid bare the minute structure of 
plants and animals, and introduced zoologists and botan- 
ists to a vast sub-kingdom of minute forms of life pre- 
viously undreamt of. The microscope also, in conjunc- 
tion with chemistry, founded the new science of bacter- 
iology. Bacteriology has inspired the beneticient prac- 
tice of antiseptic surgery ; it has also discovered to us 
the parasitic nature of zymotic diseases, and opened out 


a fair prospect of ultimate deliverance from their rava~ 


ges. There is no doubt that, under the reign of science,. 


a striking amelioration in the state of society has taken. 
lace. The mass of the people are better housed and 
ed, and above all, better educated. Their sanitary sur- 

roundings are improved, and the death-rate has fallen. 


Crime and pauperism have diminished, and there is- 


greater security for person and property. The amenities. 
and enjoyments of life are on the increase, and the 
average scale of comfort is markedly raised. Moreover,,. 
this amendment is not confined to the material and. 
physical well-being of the population. There is some 
evidence that the complex conditions we term “ modern: 
civilisation” is acting favourably in the direction of 
making people more reasonable and better conducted.. 
Peace is now the normal condition between civilised 
States; and there is a growing trend of opinion in: 
favour of settling international differences by the more 
rational method of arbitration rather than by war.. 
Political morality approximates more clearly to that re- 
cognised as proper in private life. The inclusion of 
science in the scope of general education is a very im- 
portant innovation. This extends the range of subjects. 
in regard to which precise reasoning is possible, and 
tends to promote the application of scientific modes of 
thinking and reasoning to all the problems of life. We: 
may be quite sure that exact thinking leads in the main: 
to correct conduct ; an evil deed is not only a crime, but 
also a blunder. The periodical Press must, one would 
think, be a good training school for thinking and reason- 
ing. The discussion of all sorts of questions in its. 
columns can scarcely fail to have an educating effect. 
The disputants must perforce read one another’s argu- 
ments and be, conscivusly or unconsciously, influenced 
thereby. It may be assumed, or at least hoped, that 
there is in arguments, as in organic forms, a tendency to- 
the survival of the fittest, and that in the long run the: 
better argument carries the day. The blaze of publicity 
amid which we live, through the ubiquitous newspaper,. 
lends an additional motive to right doing. I conceive 
that our forefathers and the ancients, for the most part, 
lead somewhat monotonous lives. They had but Fittie 
fresh and varied food for thought. The generality could 
not, for lack of “news,” take a sustained interest in the 
course of public events. The world of science was an: 
unopened book. Intercommunication was slow and 
difficult ; and the whole current of existence flowed slug- 
gishly. Contrast this with the vivid, abounding life of 
the present day. Veins of interest are greatly multiplied 
—to meet and satisfy the infinitely varied individual 
aptitudes of men and women. A considerable number 
of persons of both sexes now busy themselves, either as 
amateurs or something more, with the study of some 
branch of science or natural history. Business and 
——— are carried on with a briskness formerly un- 
cnown, and the pulse of national life is quickened 
through every part. It seems impossible that decay 
should invade the body politic while such conditions of 
all-pervading activity prevail, and there is no valid 
reason why these conditions should not continue to pre- 
vail. It has often been remarked that periods of 
national upheaval, when men’s minds are deeply stirred 
—like the rise of Islam, the Protestant Reformation, and 
the French Revolution—were exceptionally prolitic of 
able men. It does not appear altogether unreasonable 
to suppose that the stir and movement of modern life 
may be similarly favourable to the production of “men 
of light and leading” for the service of the community, 


AusTRaLIAN Burrer.—27 tons of butter left Mel- 
bourne on Saturday, Sept. 18, for London. It is expect- 
ed that over 10,000 tons will be exported this season. 
returning about £1,000,000 to the milk producers ot 
Victoria. Last year only 7895 tons were shipped, owing 
to the drought. 
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HYDROPHOBIA ? 


A death attributed to hydrophobia from the bite of a 


dog formed the subject of an_ inquest held at St. 


Bartholomew’s Hospital on October 25th, the cireum- 
stances being remarkable from the fact that the veterin- 


_ary evidence tended to negative the hypothesis that the 
.dog suffered from rabies. The deceased was a man, 


thirty-six years of age, who was bitten on the ear by his 
pet deFon August 29th. He was at once taken toa 
medical man, who cauterised the wound, but on October 
16th he had a fit and was conveyed to the hospital, 
where he died the follcwing day. The house surgeon at 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital stated that at the time of 
-admission the deceased was suffering from fits which 


were compatible with hydrophobia, and that the case 
terminated fatally in twenty-four hours. He had made 


_a post-mortem examination and _ considered that hydro- 


hobia was the cause of death ; inoculation experiments 
had been performed with rabbits, but the results could 


not be known for some time. Mr. Albert Owen Hughes, 


M.R.C.V.S., said that he received the dog, a fox terrier, 


-on August 29th, but he saw no symptoms of rabies, “and 


with a little medicine it appeared well after two days.” 
On the fourth day the witness was asked by the de- 


-ceased to poison it, after which he made a post-mortem 
-examination and came to the conclusion that the dog 


was sound. He had also inoculated rabbits, which were 
still alive. The witness further stated that if the dog 
was proved to be rabid he would be liable to a penalty 
for not reporting the case. The body of the dog was 


_afterwards exhumed, and on September 7th it was exam- 


ined by Professor Bradford, of the Brown Institution, 
with a negative result. By this time, however, decom- 
sition had set in. Rabbits were also again inoculated, 


ut they were still alive. As the circumstances of the | 
case seem to have afforded every conceivable opportunity | 


for investigating the condition both of the man and the 
dog, it is much to be regretted that the medical and the 
veterinary evidence could not have been harmonised. 
The jury ultimately returned a verdict of death from 


hvdrophohia.— he Lancet. 


IS TYPHOID FEVER COMMUNICABLE 
FROM CATS? 
To the Editors of The Lancet. 
Sirs,—In sending the enclosed note I would ask if the 


_absence of typical typhoid lesions in a cat’s intestines 


might not due to some difference in the arrange- 
‘ment of the lymph follicles. Mice have been found to 
be very susceptible to inoculations of the typhoid bacil- 
lus, but Ido not know whether they are affected by 
swallowing it ; if they are, then it iseasy to see how a 
cat eating an infected mouse might have a diarrheea 


capable of communicating typhoid fever to human 


beings, even if it caused no “typhoid” lesions in the cat 
itself.—I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, 
A. E. Broster, M.R.C.S., Eng. 
Medical Officer of Health, 
; Wirksworth Urban Sanitary District. 
Wirksworth, Oct. 9th, 1897. 


[ENCLOSURE. ] 


A brother and sister, aged eighteen and twenty-three 
years, have recently suffered from typhoid fever, the girl’s 
illness beginning on Aug. 31st, and the boy’s on Sept. 
2nd. They were together at home between Aug. 3rd 
and 23rd, the girl for her holidays, the boy daily from 
his work from night to morning. During that period 
they went nowhere together, and home was the only 
place at which they had a common meal. Before Aug. 


3rd and after August 23rd the girl was away. The last 
case of typhoid fever notified in the district was in 
October, 1896, at the same house, the patient in that 
instance being the present patients’ mother. The house, 
milk, and water supply were examined in 1896 and again 
recently without the source of the illness being discovered. 
Between Aug. 3rd and 23rd a black kitten, aged about 
five months, suffered from continual diarrhoea and be- 
came very thin. It made most offensive messes about 
the house, which the girl cleared up. She and her 
brother were attached to the kitten, and both of them 
nursed it and cuddled it up to their faces. At the same 
time there were another brother and sister in the house 
who have been perfectly well, and both of whom, dislik- 
ing the kitten, never touched it. After Aug. 23rd the 
kitten lost its diarrhaa and rapidly improved. When 
seen on Sept. 10th it appeared to be in good health. On 
that date it was killed with chloroform and forwarded to 
the Clinical Research Society, who wrote on the 13th 
that “as all endeavours to produce typhoid fever on the 
lower animals have been entirely without result we are 
pretty certain that our investigation will give negative 
results befere we begin,” and asking me to wire if I wished 
them.to proceed. This I did. The report on Sept. 21st 
was as follows: “ We made a careful post-mortem exami- 
nation of the kitten. The organs and intestines were 
apparently healthy. There were no signs of hemor- 
rhages, enlarged spleen or ulcerations. The bacteriological 
examination showed that the blood and spleen pulp were 
free from organisms of any description. The vildivations 
from the feeces both from the small and large intestines 
contained no organisms which resembled in morpho- 
logy or cultured reaction the bacilli typhi abdominalis ” 
The history of the cases seems to suggest a possible in- 
fection from the kitten and the negative results of the 
post-mortem examination three weeks after its illness 
are hardly conclusive that the kitten’s illness had no 
connexion with the outbreak of typhoid fever. 

[Before the suggestion implied in Mr. Broster’s com- 
munication could be accepted it would be needful to explain 
the singular fact that in the previons year unother inmate 
of the same house had typhoid fever. Does not this suggest 
some local sanitary defect which had not been remedied 
after the first illness. rather than infection through the 
kitten ?—Ep. 


INCIDENTS OF THE RINDERPEST. 


A European farmer near the Kei River writes as fol- 
lows to a friend in Capetown :—“ We still have to fight 
the rinderpest. Our cattle have been inoculated twice. 
The great difficulty is that the Kafirs cannot understand 
why we bring in rinderpest before the animals are 
afflicted, but our Kafirs all had their cattle inoculated in 
good time. The pest is all around us. Nearly all the 
cattle of om neighbours are dead. We lost only 14 per 
cent. In the Transkei district of St. Mark’s, at Cofim- 
vaba, hardly any cattle are left. It is, to be regretted 
that Government did not at once enforce inoculation. 
A Kafir, one of our neighbours, owned a fortnight ago 


! 140 cattle. Now he has only ten left, and they also 


have the rinderpest. Three days ago he intended to kill 
himself in despair. To-day he said scornfully to one of 
our Kafirs that he would never sell the hides to buy a 
coat and trousers and become a Christian. Then he 
cursed us, saying that the Christians were the cause of 
all the misery. We had prayed that all his cattle should 
die. This is only an incident out of many showing the 
disposition of the natives.”—Lastern Province Herald, 
Port Elizabeth. 


The Transkeian rumours of trouble amongst the 
natives through rinderpest have been disproved, but 
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Natal seems to be less fortunate than the Cape in that 
respect. A telegram from Durban the other day stated 
that the terrible disease has broken out amongst cattle 
belonging to the Xola tribe, on the Southern border. A 
Commissioner who was dispatched by Government to 
investigate was met by the Chief and two hundred men, 
armed with sticks, who defied him to carry out his 
mission. It is evident, however, that the Chief will not 
persist in his opposition, for, should the Natal authori- 
ties take action, it is stated that he will tly to Pondoland, 
where his tribe already resides. 


It is said that out Pirie way a couple of native men 
hanged themselves in their huts. They were tired of 
life, owing to all their cattle being swept away by rin- 
derpest. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY AND ITS 


FIRST PRESIDENT. 


Sixty years ago chemists and druggists in Great 
Britain were extremely miscellaneous as a class and. 
absolutely devoid of organisation. Early in 1841, how- 
ever, on a determined attempt being made by certain 
medical practitioners to subject chemists to the juris- 
dicticn of a body in the composition of which they would 
not be represented, steps were immediately taken, which 
led tu the formation of the Pharmaceutical Society. A 
public meeting of the craft was held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, Strand, on February 15, with Joseph 
Gifford in the chair. William Allen, of Plough Court, 
had been requested to preside at the meeting, but cir- 
cumstances prevented his attendance. Nevertheless, he 
sanctioned his appointment as a member of the Com- 


mittee then formed for the purpose of watching and op- 
ponies the progress of the obnoxious Medical Bill before | 

-arliament, and his name appeared first in the list of | 
those appointed on the Committe. Exactly two months 
later, ¢.e., on April 15th, 1841, another public meeting of 
“members of the trade” was held at the crown and’ 
Anchor, Richard Hoth1m Pigeon occupying the chair on | 
this occasion, and it’ was resolved on the motien of 
William Allen, seconded by John Bell— 

“That for the purpose of protecting the permanent in- 
terests and increasing the respectability of Chemists and 
Druggists, an Association be now formed under the title 
of the ‘ Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain.’ ” 

A hundred chemists signed the roll of membership at 
this meeting, and a Committee of forty members of the 
infant Society was appointed to draft bye-laws and make 


vther necessary arrangements. At a later meeting, held 
on June 1, 1841, a special resolution was passed consti- | 
tuting that Committee the first Council of the Society, | 
with authority to act until the following May, when the | 
first elected Conncil of twenty-one members would as- 
sume responsibility. | 
The first President of the Pharmaceutical Society was | 
a member of the Society of Friends like many other of | 
the founders. Allen had been a lecturer at Guy’s Hos- | 
pital in 1804, having accepted the chair of Chemistry | 
and Experimental Philosophy, and he acquired the 
friendship of Dalton and Sir Humphrey Davy. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1807, having 
——— been honoured with the Fellowship of other 
earned bodies at home and abroad. He was the author 
of numerous scientific papers, the first relating to carbon 
and the nature of the diamond ; he also took great inter- 
est in aioe, possessing, as he did, an observatory 
and some valuable instruments. A large portion of his | 
life was devoted to objects of a philanthropic character ; | 
he was conspicuous in his endeavours to accomplish the 
abolition of slavery, and thus became the friend and | 


associate of William Wilberforce ; he was also a zealous 
advocate for the alteration of the laws respecting capital 
punishment, and busied himself in educational reforms. 

In order to promote his varied schemes of benevolence, 
William Allen had withdrawn from personal attendance 
on the business in Plough Court, but when chemists and 
druggists united to establish a permanent Society, he 
acceded to the unanimous request of the members of the 
trade, and became its first President. He died during 
his term of office, on December 30th, 1843, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

At a meeting of the Council, on January 3, 1844, oe | 
and unfeigned regret was expressed “at the loss whic 
the Society had sustained on the death of the late 
revered President,” and testimony was borne to the zeal 
the deceased pharmacist had ever manifested in all the 
concerns of the Society. The body corporate, as it now was, 
had prospered marvellously during the time he had pre- 
aided over its destinies, but it is unnecessary here to do 
more than summarise very briefly what was accomplished 
during William Allen’s occupancy of the presidential 
chair. The facts most worthy of record are that the 
Society had acquired permanent premises, increased 
greatly in numbers, and been granted a Royal Charter 
he ag 18th, 1843). ‘The educational work of the 

society had also been fairly started by the establishment 
of the School of Pharmacy, and a system of examination 
was in operation.—7're Pharmaceutical Journal. 


WOUNDING A MARE IN A FORGE. 


Peter Fitzjohn, blacksmith, of Ashwell, was indicted 
with unlawfully and maliciously wounding a mare, the 
property of Edward Snow Fordham, at Ashwell, on the 
6th of September. 

Mr. Murphy was counsel for the prosecution, and 
Mr. Grubbs for the defence. The case was taken up 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

James Waldock said he was in the employ of Mr. 
Snow Fordham, and knew the Shire mare, “Grace.” He 
took the mare to the shed for the purpose of being shod 
and tied her head upin the shed. At that time she was 
all right and very cool. He saw Fitzjohn and told him 
he had brought the mare to have her fore shoes on. 
Fitzjohn, who seemed a little the worse for drink, said 
“ All right you -—-—.” About an hour afterwards he saw 
Frank Waldock, the striker, with the mare, and giving 
her a little water. A short time afterwards he found 
her all of a sweat and shaking. Witness walked the 
mare about. He noticed that she was tender about the 
off-side of the head. He got a lantern and examined her 
head and found the head swollen. ,He also noticed 
that the nosebag she had worn was covered with blood. 
He had known the mare all her life and she was a 
quiet mare. 

By Mr. Grubbe : She had only been one journey to the 
station with four barrels of beer and brought 19 ewts. of 
coals back. She had not sweated then but was very 


cool. She remained in the Brewery stables from half- 


past three to half-past five. She was not groomed when 


in the stables. ; 
Arthur Pickett, farm bailiff to Mr. Fordham, said he 
saw the mare when she was put into the Brewery stables 
and she was quite cool and mght then. About halt-past 
seven from a statement made by James Waldock he 
went and saw the mare. She was sweating and shaking. 
He told Waldock to put her into a warm box and gently 
rub her. He afterwards examined the mare and saW 
cuts on the near side of the head and forehead and that 
the off-side ear had blood oozing from it. He saw blood 
on the nosebag, and in the shed he saw blood on the 
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floor and on the wall. He saw Fitzjohn and he said he 
did not know anything about it and should not be blamed 
for what he had not done. Frank Waldock was then 
seen and he said he did not know anything about it. 
Witness made a communication to Mr. Fordham and 
heard him ask the prisoner how he could account for it 
and asked if he did not hit the mare with a broomstick, 
and he said he had no need to, but he hit her twice on 
the side with a rod. Witness saw the broomstick pro- 
duced. There was fresh blood and hair upon the thick 
end of it. Witness went for Mr. Hewson, the veterinary 
surgeoit, who came over and attended the mare until she 
died. The value of the mare was from £40 to £50. 

By Mr. Grubbe: He had been with Mr. Fordham all 
his life time. Defendant had worked for Mr. Fordham 
three or four years and had shod the horses without any 
complaint. He knew nothing against him: He was a 
married man with a wife and a large family. 

Edward Snow Fordham, barrister-at-law, residing at 
Ashwell, said he was the owner of the Shire mare, 
we Grace,” which was of the value of £40 to £50. He had 
no reason to believe but she was perfectly quiet and good 
tempered. On 6th of September he saw the mare and 
found that she appeared to be very ill. She was tremb- 
ling all over, stood with her head down, and seemed 
much distressed and in pain, and seemed dazed and took 
no notice when spoken to. He examined her head and 
found acut an inch long, and a piece of skin knocked off. 
The off ear was very much swollen, the eye almost closed, 
blood was oozing from the ear and both nostrils. Wit- 
ness afterwards saw the broomstick produced which had 
blood and hair upon it. He dismissed the prisoner from 
his employment. 

By Mr. Grubbe: The prisoner was exclusively in his 
employ as a blacksmith, and had shod horses for him on 
and off for about three or four years. 

James Waldock, recalled, said, in answer to Mr. 
Grubbe, that the mare was actually shod—two new shoes 
were put on. 

Frank Waldock remembered the mare being brought 
to the shoeing shed. Witness was actingas striker. He 
saw the mare tied up in the shed and he went to take 
her foot up and she pulled it away. Witness hit her 
twice with his hand. She then leaned against him and 
he got between the two studs. Defendant came in and 


- saw him in there and got a stick and hit her on the head. 


Witness had not called out to him. Fitzjohn pulled the 
stick out of the besom. He hit her eight or nine times 
with it. Then she reared up and then came down and 
“Jet out with her hind ones,” and witness asked to get 
out of that. Prisoner struck her again after that. Wit- 
ness noticed that she was bleeding from the nose. Wit- 
ness took off the nosebag and saw that there was blood 
it and that blood was coming from her nose. 

itness did tell Pickett that Fitzjohn had not knocked 
her about and Fitzjohn said he had not. Afterwards 
witness told Mr. Fordham about Fitzjohn hitting the 
mare. 

By Mr. Grubbe: The shoes were put on the mare 
after she was knocked about. Witness was still in Mr. 
Fordham’s employ when well. He went back again on 
Saturday week. It is true the mare did try to squeeze 
me. She had got me between the studs just when Fitz- 
john came in. 

And you did not like it ?—Witness : I did not say any- 
thing, and Fitzjohn went and pulled the stick out. 

Frederick Clements, a little boy, said in September 
last he was watching a horse in the shed. Peter Fitz- 


john and Frank Waldock were there. Fitzjohn hit the | 


horse seven or eight times with the besom stale and he 
saw some blood on its nose. 

By Mr. Grubbe : I did say before the Magistrates that 
she lunged away from Frank Waldock and that she tried 
to crush him against the boards. 

Fred Hewson, veterinary surgeon, of Royston, deposed 


very much distressed and breathing quickly with a pulse 
of 76 against the normal pulse for a horse of from 36 to 
40. Witness then described the wounds, including frac- 
ture of the skull, and showed a Po of bone which was 
broken out. On the off side of the head, the ear was 
twice its natural size, blood was coming from the ear 
and also from the nostrils. Symptoms of congestion of 
the lungs set in and pneumonia caused death. The 
wounds were not directly the cause of the pneumonia. 
‘he wounds must have been caused by great violence. 
He found the muscles all over the head and face were 
severely bruised. The weapon produced was such a one 
as might have caused the injury. 

P.C. Noble, stationed at Ashwell, said he arrested Fitz- 
john on September 13th. He said he did not do any- 
thing. She threw up her head and caught it against the 
boards. On the way to Royston he said if he had not 
got the job at Weston he could have got one several 
miles on the other side of Bishop Stortford and should 
have done if he had known how this was going to turn 
out. 

Mr. Grubbe, addressing the jury for the defence, said 
he admitted that it was a serious case, and no one regret- 
ted it more than the prisoner. But he reminded them of 
the circumstances of the case, and of the statement of the 
witness, Frank Waldock— who had been taken back into 
Mr. Fordham’s employ, and would not perhaps be in- 
clined to say too much in favour of Fitzjohn. Waldock 
told them exactly what was happening when Fitzjohn 
came in—that he (Waldock) was squeezed up between 
the studs and in a position of great danger. Seeing that, 
Fitzjohn did strike the mare; but he submitted that 
the mare struck its head against the boards, and that 
part of the injury was caused in that way. As to the 
rest he submitted that a man would under the circum- 
stances be justified in using a reasonable amount of 
violence for the protection of another person placed as 
Waldock was. It seemed to him that it was simply a 
question of the degree of violence used. He asked the 
jury to consider it in that light, and to remember that 
the prisoner had been for four years on and off in Mr. 
Fordham’s service. 

The Chairman, in summing up, reminded the jury that 
there was no doubt that the prisoner hit the mare and 
that she was very seriously injured. They had to con- 
sider whether the injuries were due to the prisoner, and 
if so whether what he did was justified. 

The jury consulted together for two or three minutes 
when, in answer tu the usual questions, 

The Foreman said : We find that he used a little more 
violence than was necessary, but that he began it by try- 
ing to protect his mate. 

The Chairman : The question you have got to decide 
is whether he used such violence as was unreasonable 
under the circumstances ; whether you think it was such 
violence that he ought to have known that it would 
cause such injuries—if you think so it would amount to 
a crime. 

The jury conferred together and the foreman, in 
answer to the usual question—“ Do you ‘find the prisoner 
guilty or not guilty ?” said, Guilty. 

The magistrates then retired, and on their return, 

The Chairman said the prisoner had been convicted of 
maliciously wounding this mare and in his opinion the 
jury were perfectly right in coming to that conclusion. 


The Bench had taken into consideration the rider which 
the jury attached to their verdict. Considering that, 
and what had been said about its being provoked, they 
were only about to impose a light sentence. Otherwise, 
considering the extreme brutality of the attack, it would 
have been their duty to impose a much longer term of 
imprisonment. He would be imprisoned and kept to 


hard Jabour for three calender months. 
Prisoner : Thank you.—//erts & Cambridge Reporter. 


to being called to Mr. Fordham’s mare. He found her 
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PROSECUTION RE SHIPMENT OF ANIMALS. 


John McDonald, master of the s.s. Oceana, lying in 
the Surrey Commercial Docks, appeared at Greenwich 
Police Court on October 19th, before Mr. Kennedy, to 
four summonses for breaches of the Diseases of Animals 
Act for allowing pens to be used for the conveyance of 
animals on the Oceana which did not comply with the 
limits prescribed by the Board of Agriculture, on May 
23rd and May 26th, and for failing to cause the ship to 
be suitably and sufficiently ventilated on the same dates. 
The offences were laid at La Plata and at Birkenhead 
respectively.—Mr. Colbeck prosecuted for the Treasury, 
pos Mr. Kilburn was counsel for the defence. 

Mr. Colbeck having stated the case, 

Mr. Kilburn said he was not in a position to contest 


the measurements of the pens, but the captain was | 


obliged to conform to the regulations of the Argentine 
Government, otherwise he would not be cleared. The 
Argentine Government insisted upon pens of a perfectly 
different size, and the defendant was therefore between 
Scylla and Charybdis. He could not clear his ship from 
the Argentine unless he complied with the Argentine 
regulations, and if he did so he had the honour of ap- 
pearing before his worship. The captain conformed to 
the orders in the Argentine, which required that four 
bullocks should be placed in each pen, and that each 
should have 8 feet by 32 inches space. : 

Mr. Colbeck said that the defendant would still be 
bound by English law, it being an English ship. 

Mr. Kilburn argued that the information was bad, 
— that the magistrate had no jurisdiction in La 
Plata. 

Mr. Kennedy suggested an adjcurnment, as the de- 
fence had taken them all by surprise. It seemed that 
the defendant had complied with the law of the Argen- 
tine. 

Mr. Colbeck said that if the defence was to be upheld 
the regulations of the Board of Agriculture could always 
be ignored. 

The summonses in respect of ventilation were then 
gone into, and in the result Mr. Kennedy said those 
summonses would be dismissed, as he thought every- 
thing had been done that could be done. As to the pens, 
he must dismiss from his mind the question of the Ar- 
gentine regulations, as the defendant was bound by the 
law of England. He would be fined £5 and £2 2s. costs 
on each of the two summonses. 

Mr. Colbeck said the defendant did not conform even 
to that regulation. 

Mr. Kilburn said that sheep were allowed about six 
square feet, but there was no difficulty about the sheep. 

Mr. Colbeck contended that defendant was bound by 
the orders of the Board of Agriculture. , 

The defendant gave evidence, and said the Argentine 
Government surveyors inspected his vessel, and upon 
their report he obtained clearance. If the dimensions of 
the pens did not comply with the regulations they would 
not have been deal 

Mr. Kennedy: You seem to be rather between the 
devil and the deep sea—(laughter)—but you are bound 
by English law. The summons alleges an offence at La 
Plata, in the Argentine Republic. 


WARRANTY CASE AT HOLMER. 


At the Hereford County Court, before his Honour 
Judge Harris Lea and a jury, a remitted action was 
heard in which Mr. Charles Holborough, of the Com- 
mercial Inn, Commercial Road, Hereford, sued Mr. T 
St. George Fountaine, of Holmer, to recover the sum of 


| 


£48 10s., being £47 5s. the amount paid on the purchase 
of a horse and £1 5s. expenses incurred through an alle- 
ged breach of contract. Mr. Garrold appeared for plain- 
tiff, and Mr. J. Corner, instructed by Mr. W. Boycott, for 
defendant. 

Mr. Garrold stated that in the month of August last a 
man named Evans had agreed to buy some pigs from 
Mr. Fountaine, and as he had not the money to pay for 
them he asked Mr. Holborough to go with him and pay 
for them. He did so and the pigs were driven away. 
Whilst at Holmer, Mr. Fountaine asked Mr. Holborough 
if he did anything in horses, and Mr. Holborough said 
he occasionally bought one or two. Mr. Fountaine then 
said he hada very good cart horse for sale, and ulti- 
mately plaintiff inspected it. Upon going to back it in 
the shafts, he could not do so as there was no belly-band 
on. Mr. Fountaine asked £60 for it, but ultimately 
accepted 45 guineas. Plaintitf asked him for a written 
warranty, but he said he never gave one, and asked him 
to take his word as a gentleman that it was a good horse. 
The horse was delivered the same evening, and plaintiff 
requested defendant’s man to have the horse shod. It 
was taken, and the blacksmith said it was a “ shiverer.” 
That was a peculiar disease—an affection of the hind 
legs that prevented a horse from backing. It was not 
only an unsoundness, but an ailment which prevented a 
horse being a good worker. Mr. Holborough thereupon 
sent the horse back, and went next day to stop the 
cheque, but found it cashed. They, therefore, ¢ Bow 
that the contract was void, first because the horse 
was unsound, and secondly because it was not a good 
worker. 

Plaintiff was called and bore out Mr. Garrold’s opening 
statement. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Corner, plaintiff said that de- 
fendant stated the horse to be sound, and a good worker, 
but when he got it home it was found to unsound. 
That was the breach of warranty he complained of. He 
did not allege anything else. 

Edward Evans was called. He stated that he saw 
the attempt at backing, and heard defendant say that 
plaintiff could take his word for it that the horse was 
sound and a good worker. Having had his attention 
called tu the horse by the blacksmith, he noticed that it 
had the “dimmy shivers ”—(laughter)—“ it shook its leg 
like this you know,” added witness suiting the action to 
the word amid laughter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Corner, witness said that when 
Hee! saw the animal at Holmer it was “warm for the 
job.’ 

Mr. Corner: What do you mean by that? Do you 
suggest they had been preparing it ? 

Witness : I suggest iain. 

Mr. Corner: Well, but Mr. Fountaine didn’t know you 
were coming, did he? 

Witness: No, he didn’t, but Mr. Captain Fountaine 
was right for the job—(laughter) ; he was down at the 
bank to cash the cheque before Mr. Holborough, and 
~ Holborough said it was a “ gonner ”—(loud laugh- 
ter). 

Thomas Smith, blacksmith, said he was of opinion the 
horse had the shivers. ? 

Mr. 8. Beeson, veterinary surgeon, deposed to having 
examined the horse. [t was subject to shivering. Shiver- 
ing was an acute unsoundness. 

Mr. Corner asked Mr. Garrold if he imputed fraud ! 

Mr. Garrold said he would not be cross-examined. 

Mr. Corner submitted that he had no case to answer. 
Fraud was not alleged, or if alleged not attempted to be 
pee. The claim was one for damages for alleg 

reach of warranty. Where a specific article was sol 
and there was no term in the contract that the purchaser 
might return the article, the purchaser could not return 
that article, and he was bound by the warranty g!vet, 
and his only remedy was to sell the article and claim for 
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the difference. He contended that the horse should 
have been sould by plaintiff, who should then have 
brought an action to recover the difference. He quoted 
cases. 

His Honour over-ruled the point. 

Mr. Corner then opened the case for the defence, 
contending that everything had been done straight- 
forwardly. 

Defendant stated that he had worked the horse for 
two yeags in all gears, and had always found it satisfac- 
tory. Plaintiff had every opportunity of examining the 
horse. Plaintiff asked him to have it vetted, which he 
declined to do, and said he would take it as he stood. He 
never asked for a written warranty, nor did he say he 
could take his word asa gentleman that it was sound and 
a good worker. 

Cross-examined, Mr. Dutton might have told him the 
horse had the shivers. Mr. Prosser had the horse and 
returned it. He (defendant) bought the horse at Hanley 
Court as a “crabbed” one. 

William Mould, wagoner of Sir Joseph Pulley, said 
he was formerly wagoner for Mr. Wall, Hanley Court. 
Whilst there he broke this horse in. It was an 
excellent worker. He never had any difficulty in back- 
ing him. 

Cross-examined, it was two years since he worked the 
horse. 

Harry Meek, bricklayer, said he worked the horse for 
16 weeks last year, hauling. It was a good worker. He 
had no difficulty in backing. 

Henry Matthews, wagoner for Colonel Scott, West- 
hide, said he was also wagoner to Mr. Fountaine from 
March, 1896, to May, 1897. He corroborated as to the 
good working qualities of the horse. 

Cross-examined, he had seen the horse put out its 
hind leg and twitch it. He did not know what a 
shiverer was. 

His Honour pointed out that this was not denied. 
Defendant himself had practically stated that he bought 
it, knowing it had the shivers. 

William Bowen, wagoner to Mr. J. Thorne, Holmer, 
said he had used the horse for mowing, and found it 
satisfactory. 

Mr Corner said he had four more witnesses. 

The jury, however, did not wish to hear them. 

Mr. Barling, veterinary surgeon, said he examined the 
horse at the request of Mr. Garrold on behalf of plain- 
tiff, but was not called by him as a witness, The horse 
was a shiverer. It might, how2ver, do good work, al- 
though sometimes with a little inconvenience to itself. 
In cases of horse dispute, the animal was always sold and 
the difference sued for. 


Cross-examined, the horse was unsound. The disease | 


of shivering was one that as a rule got worse. 

Mr. Carless, veterinary surgeon, said he agreed with 
Mr. Barling. 

Mr. Corner then addressed the jury on the evidence, 
maintaining that there had been no misrepresentation, 
and Mr. Garrold replied. 

The jury found for plaintiff, and a verdict was entered 
accordingly.—Hereford Journal. 


THE HORSES OF KHORASAN. 


The last British Consular report from Meshed con- 
tains an interesting account of the decline in recent 
years of the breed of and trade in the Persian horse of 


India in Persian horses was carried on through Afghani- 
stan, and also by the Persian Gulf; but it declined in 
consequence, as some buyers allege, of the prohibitive 
taxes eked by the Amir. But the writer of the report 
thinks that the true reason was that the supply of horses 
in Khorasan for export became exhausted. in 1891 a 
Persian horse-dealear took a drove of 65 horses, 75 mares, 
and 60 mules from Meshed to Quetta, through Seisten ; 
but more than half of these were purchased in Herat and 
Merv, the rest being procured with difficulty in and 
around Meshed. In 1895 an Indian pensioner from 
Haidarabad exported about 80 mares of an inferior class 
from Khorasan to Bombay by Bandar Abbas. Except 
these no horses have been exported since 1891. Khora- 
san is not a mule-breeding province, and most of the 
mules there are from Ispahan and the northern districts 
of Persia. Sometimes muleteers travelling with caravans 
of pilgrims run short of money after staying a long time 
at Meshed, and are then willing to sell some of their 
animals, but these are of no use for the Indian market, 
as the Persian Government has prohibited the export of 
mules since 1894. In fact, horses or mules are not pro- 
curable now in Khorasan in sufficient numbers to es- 
tablish an annual trade with India. In former times a 
large number of horsemen had to be kept up in the 
country for the purpose of checking the Turkoman raids 
which were of frequent occurrence : but the occupation 
of Akhal by Russia in 1881, and subsequently of the 
other Turkoman districts, put a stup to all the raiding, 
This did away with the necessity for employing a pro- 
tective force of horsemen, and, carriages having been 
brought into use by wealthy Persians in which smaller 
and lighter horses than those required for riding are 
used, the demand locally ceased. ‘The people, therefore, 
disposed of their breeding mares, gave up soe oat and 
occupied themselves wivh other pursuits. The animals 
left in the country were bought up and exported by 
dealers; the stock is now exhausted, and the hopes 
of ever reviving the trade are, therefore, very small.— 
The Times. 


COWSHED REGULATIONS. 


JUDGMENT. 


Justices Wright aud Kennedy recently gave judgment 
in the case of Baker v. Williams, which was argued 
before them, and which raised a question as to whether 
certain regulations made by the Corporation of South- 
port regarding cowsheds and dairies were legal. Under 


| section 13 of the Privy Council Onder, local authorities 


were empowered to make regulations as to the cowsheds 
in their district, and the Southport Corporation, acting 
as the sanitary authority, had prescribed that there 
should be 800 cubic feet of free air space for each cow in 
a shed. Theappellant, Mr. Baker, was summoned and 
convicted for not having obeyed this bye-law, and he 
appealed from the decision on the ground that the bye- 
law was ultra vires. This contention was sought to be 
established on the ground that while the Privy Council 
had in two sections referred to ventilation as including 
“free air space,” in the section under which the authority 
to make bye-laws was delegated “ ventilation” only was 
referred to. 

The court now held that the 13th section of the Privy 
Council Order must be taken to mean that ventilation 
included also free air space as specifically referred to in 


sections 7 and 8. They also decided that there was 


“wma Horses once formed an important part of nothing inconsistent between the Act and the Order in 
- export trade from Khorasan to India, and it was | Council made under it, which had the force of legislation. 
thought the opening of the new route from Meshed to} Therefore, the Southport Corporation had made a regu- 
India, by Seistan, might revive the trade, Meshed being | lation within the powers delegated to it, and the decision 
considered a good market for horses suitable for native | of the magistrates was right. The appeal was accordingly 
Indian cavalry remounts. F ormerly the trade with dismissed with costs. 
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TRAGIC DEATH OF A VETERINARY SURGEON. 


. Limerick, Saturday, Oct. 23. 


Another horrible occurrence startled the people of 
Limerick this morning. Mr. John O’Riordan, V.S., was 
killed last night while driving into Limerick. It appears 
that the deceased gentleman left Rathkeale, where he 
had been attending the Quarter Sessions, to drive home 
about 5.30. Mr. J. H. Moran, solicitor, accompanied Mr. 
O’Riordan, and when close to the village of Patrick’s 
Well it seems they met a heavy cart driving in the oppo- 
site direction, with which Mr. O’Riordan’s trap, a Liver- 
pool gig, collided and he was thrown precipitately upon 
the road, receiving such injuries that he died soon after- 
wards. Mr. Moran was also hurled out of the trap, and 
had a marvellous escape. The news was received with 
general sorrow in Limerick, where Mr. O’Riordan was 
highly esteemed by a_ wide circle of friends. He was 
admitted an M.R.C.V.S. in April, after a distinguished 
career in Edinburgh. He was some time ago well known 
in racing circles as a gentleman rider, and he often 
carried the colours of Mr. B. O’Donnell and other local 
owners to victory. Mr. O’Riordan was one of the most 

pular of men in those days, and latterly he was well 

nown in his professional capacity all over Munster. He 
was highly complimented at the Limerick Quarter Ses- 
sions by his Honor Judge Adams. The late Mr. O’Rior- 
dan was 42 years of age, and leaves a widow and children 
to mourn his untimely end. : 

An inquest was held on the remains, at the residence 
of Mr. Lynch, a farmer at Newboro’ Cross near Patrick’s 
Well, where the accident occurred. 

Mr. P. J. O'Sullivan, solicitor, Limerick, appeared for 
the next of kin, and District Inspector Gamble conducted 
the proceedings on behalf of the Crown. 

Mr. J. H. Moran, solicitor, was the first witness ex- 
amined. The deceased and witness left Rathkeale about 
twenty minutes after six. They drove at the rate of 
eight English miles an hour. The deceased was in the 
driver’s seat at the right side. 


They stopped at Mr.’ 


Cregan’s, Adare, where they had one drink. They delayed 
there about ten minutes. They travelled along together 
then until they came to Newboro’, where the accident 
occurred. Deceased was in the best of health and 
spirits. When they came to about 50 yards from the 
cross they saw what witness thought at the time was a 
float, but which he had since learned was three common 
cars. The first thing witness heard was the deceased 
saying, “ My God, something is into us,” and ina second 
witness was pitched over with the trap. Witness lost 
his senses for 10 or 15 minutes afterwards. He was 
thrown to left side of the car and caught the leather 
trace. The wheel went over his left side and head, 
crushing his hat. Mr. Lynch, the owner of the house 
where the inquest was being held, then came up with a 
lantern, and they went back and found the deceased 
dead in a pool of blood. 

In reply to Mr. O’Sullivan--He was quite positive 
that they were at the proper side of the road. The ob- 
jects they met were going slowly. 

Mr. Francis M’Mahon, Drehidarsna, deposed that he 
was driving a horse and common car last night. There 
were three cars there, and witness’s car was the last. 
When they arrived at about 100 yards beyond Lynch’s 
Cross, on the Adare side, witness felt a slight crash 
against the side-of hiscar. He had heard nothing before 
that. The car that struck against his went on, and he 
could not say that anything was wrong with it. It was 
going, according to his idea, at the rate of about ten or 
twelve miles an hour. His car and the others were 
walking at the time. . 

Coroner: The trap came on too quickly for this man 
to get out of the way ? . 

Mr. Moran ; That is the substance of it. 

Mr. Cornelius Cregan, Dunraven’s Arms Hotel, Adare, 
deposed to deceased and Mr. Moran calling at his estab- 
0 ona and having a drink. Both were perfectly 
sober. 

_ According to the evidence of Dr. Clifford death was 
Instantaneous. 

The jury found death was due to concussion of the 

brain. They blamed nobody.— reem«n’s Journal. 


THE PHONOPHORKE. 


The inventors of this instrument 
say: ‘* As in the production of scientific 
instruments to promote vision, en- 
deavour is made after greater clearness 
and penetration, so it is natural that in 
the manufacture of instruments to aid 
hearing for scientific purposes the 
greatest scope for the exercise of that 
sense should be aimed at. Several 
stethoscopes having this object in view 
are procurable, but practical experience 
teaches us that excessively high andi- 
tory power in such an instrument is 
rather confusing than useful, and that 
convenient and uncomplicated porta- 
bility is is essential to any instaument 
coming into general use.” 

By an adaptation of the “ ear trumpet ”’ principle 
of accumulating sound, to the chest piece of a stetho- 
scope they have produced an instrument which in- 
creaseses auditory power to a useful degree. The 
Phonophore, as they purpose naming their modified 


stethoscope, 1s made on the flexible binaural and on 
the straight forms; for there are circumstances 12 
which the use of the rigid instrument may be pre- 
ferred. The Phonophore has been practically tested. 
The makers are Messrs. Arnold & Sons. 
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The Plucking of Live Geese. 


A Lincolnshire farmer, named John Robert Whitwell, 
of Holbeach Drove, and Robert Mendham, of Bircham, 
Norfolk, were charged before the Terrington magistrates, 
on Monday, with cruelty to geese by plucking them 
while alive. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals undertook the prosecution, and it was stated 
that, with the exception of Lincolnshire and part of 
Norfolk, the practice had entirely ceased. The defence 
was thaj, there was no cruelty in plucking geese at the 
proper Season, if reasonable care was used, and this was 
supported by a medical witness, Dr. H. T. Stiles, of 
Spalding. It was also contended that live plucking 
rendered the flesh of the goose more toothsome. ‘The 
Bench ultimately dismissed both cases, and gave costs 
against the Society. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vet.-Major S. M. Wilson is placed on tem ca half- 
onaccount of ill-health. Vet.-Maj. 8. M. Wilson, 
retires on half-pay. 


Vet.-Major Joshua A. Nunn, Lincoln’s Inn, passed the 
intermediate examination for call to the Bar, in Roman 
Law, Constitutional Law, and Legal History, held by 
the Council of Legal Education on Oct. 14th, 1897. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TWO VOICES. 


I venture to think you have made a mistake in attri- 
buting to Mr. Elliot an attempt to ignore the veterinary 
ee The Secretary is a master of language, and 
ike most diplomatists uses it to conceal his thoughts. 
You are right in objecting to his public reference to the 
decrease of disease without mentioniny the veterinarian. 
But I fancy he has verbally guarded himself by speaking 
of “ Major Tennant and his staff.” 

The fault I find is that the Secretary has taken this 
opportunity to state that Major Tennant has really suc- 


Duguid are now to be looked upon as officers under his 
command. If I am right this is a far worse state of 
affairs than mere personal ignorance or insolence.—Yours 
faithfully, M.R.C.V.S. 


- TIME OF THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 
ir, 

_ It is rather remarkable that no one has drawn atten- 

tion to a report read at last meeting of Council from one 
of the examiners. The only comment made at the 
Council was a motion to refer it to the Examination 
Committee. 
_ The “final” is divided, like the other examinations, 
into “ vritten” and “oral.” The bye-law says the time 
to be occupied by the oral shall be one how for surgery 
and the same for medicine. 

Professor Duguid’s report says—“ During the progress 
of the examinations some remarks were made as to stu- 
dents being kept more than au hour by the examiners 
in surgery, and they wish it made known two the Council 
that each student was called upon to examine a horse 
and write a certificate about the same, besides perform- 
Ing some operation such as firing, etc., outside the time 
given for the oral examination—viz., one hour. They 
consider this absolutely necessary in the interests alike 


This is indefensible. Either the Council has made a 
great mistake in limiting the time, or the examiners are 
slow in their work. Whatever may be the right course 
should be agreed upon, as the examiners have no right 
to depart from the printed regulations. A student is 
not safe if he is to be submitted to any test examiners 
choose to exact. The subjects for examination and the 
time to be occupied are published, and | venture to say 
any distinct departure is illegal. 

If twice the work means double cost, the Council 
should face the subject and frame their rules accordingly. 
If the time published is impracticable the Council 
should alter their rules. If examiners may extend the 
time of examination beyond that fixed by the Council 
what is to prevent them extending the subjects beyond 
the syllabus published for the guidance of teachers ? 
The Christmas examinations will soon be here, and it is 
necessary the question should be determined prior to 
that time. A rejected candidate might not be able to 
prove damage, but he might claim a fresh examination 
in strict accordance with the rules.—-Yours obediently, 

A STUDENT. 


as WHO IS MAJOR TENNANT? 
ir, 


Who is the person described by Mr. Elliot as deserv- 
ing the chief if not the sole credit for stamping out 
disease amongst stock? He was, I think, chief travel- 
ling inspector in the Veterinary Department under Prof. 
Brown. His original duties were examining railway 
trucks and cattle pens, and then he was attached to the 
office to direct and superintend other inspectors doing 
similar work. 

Until swine-fever was taken in hand by the Board of 
Agriculture I never heard of Major Tennant in any 
prominent position, and certainly the efforts of his first 
two years work were misplaced, and a failure. So long as 
he enforced the regulations he had invented, no progress 
was made. It was not until the veterinary profession 
protested, and suggested the necessity of large infected 
areas being proclaimed, that a change was made and pro- 
gress made. Success followed the larger use of veterinary 
surgeons. 

Some years ago we heard of a Dr. Williams who 
“directed” the Veterinary Department. Now it is a 
Major. Shall we never obtain fair treatment until we 
definitely boycot the Board. If so let us make our plans 
at once, and show these stupid officials that unless we 
are acknowledged properly we cease to help.—Yours 
obediently, A Discustrep Inspector. 


DAINTY GOOSE LIVER. 
Dear Sir, 

Can this report really be true? Such horrible revolt- 
ing cruelty. Please do all you can to bring this to the 
notice of the readers of The Veterinary Record. Thank- 
ing you very much.—Yours most sincerely, 

A Wire or Aa F.R.C.V.S. 
How PateEs DE FOI GRAS ARE PRODUCED. 
The famous French delicacy, paté de foi gras, is a dish 
made from the enlarged livers of over-fed geese, and is 
much relished by epicures. But everybody does not 
know how and with what cruelty the enlargement of 
these livers is procured. The “patés” come for the 
most part from Strasbourg, and as a result in all the 
country about Strasbourg geese are raised by tens of 
thousands. Every farmer has many geese and some 


of the students and the profession.” The Professor goes 
~ to say that the examination of horses took half an | 
our, and the operations a quarter, so that students were | 


by nearly double the time provided | 


have many hundreds. The normal liver contains a little 
less than four per cent. of fat. The liver, artificially 
prepared by steadily diseasing it, contains over 50 per 
cent. of fat. To bring this condition of affairs about the 
peasants, late in the autumn of every year, get together 
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to each place visited by him in succession during the 
same day, the shortest and most direct route from place 
to place to be that adopted, and the distance is not to be 
computed from the V.S.’s_ residence to the place of each 
visit separately considered as a distinct journey. 


all the geese they can spare for the liver market. If they 
have plenty of room and a dark cellar they put the geese 
in little cages in the dark cellar. If not they put out 
their eyes and nail their feet to the floors of the livin 

rooms of their cottages. These geese are usually naile 

in a long row in front of the open fire, so near that they 
suffer intensely from the heat. For six long months 


Fees paid to Veterinary Surgeons employed by the 


these geese stand or squat in the same place before the Fao * — 
fire. Three times a i their mouths are forced open Board of Agriculture. , q 
and large balls of corn meal are stuffed and rammed | For | 1 guinea 
down their throats until each goose is full clear up to| When more than half aday is occupied 2 ,, 
the bill. The livers thus enlarged sell for six or eight | Day subsistence allowance when absent 4 
francs each, and the careases for five or six francs more. from home not less than 8 hours 3/6 a 
—The Farmer and Stockbreeder. Day and night allowance tee 15/- - 
n all cases actual expenses of locomotion wi Be 
COUNTY COUNCILS AND THEIR 
VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 
Dear Sir : 
’ From an article in your issue of the 23rd October, PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. di 
under the heading of “Those who help themselves,” I | Sir,  . lin 
extract the following : “In the country we have only to Lhave read with considerable interest Mr. Tasker’s a or 
look at the way in which authorities carry out the | article in 7he Veterinary Record of the 16th inst., but ‘ ar 
Animals Diseases Act to see the effects of utter ignor- | cannot keep thinking he has painted the picture in its : T) 
ance. It is no use standing at a distance and contempt- | blackest aspect, and should it have the misfortune to fall y 
uously smiling at these conditions. “The members of | into the hands of an intelligent lay reader what, may I a 
these governing bodies are ignorant of the special sub- | ask, will be the conclusions deduct d therefrom of the ae OX 
ject. They might easily be instructed by anyone who | profession generally. I am afraid by no means com- 4 In 
new, and it 1s simply wonderful how a large body can | mendatory. P or 
be led on special subjects by any of their members, who | Imagine the youth with a sound elementary training Bi 


finishing at an academy, enters college, in due course 


really show that they understand these subjects.” 

My object in this communication is to call forth evi- 
dence of the injustice done to our profession owing to the 
ignorance of these bodies. I therefore append the scale 
ot fees paid by the County Council of Devon, and I hope 
that the inspectors in other counties will at ouce forward 
to you particulars of the fees they receive from their 
respective counties. When the above evidence is forth- 
coming, | think that it should be forwarded to our 
Council in order that they may take action to secure for 
the profession a fair scale of remuneration for the im- 


portant work undertaken by veterinary inspectors to the: 


County Council. 

As a contrast to the scale of che Devon County Coun- 
cil, and, as an illustration of what | consider a fair 
remuneration for professional work, I enclose the scale 
adopted by the Board of Agriculture. 

In conclusion I venture to solicit your valuable assis- 
tance, which in the past has so often been energetically 
given, to obtain justice, and may the profession for once 
in its history act up to the College motto Vis Unita 
Fortior.—\ am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


takes his diploma, and after a few years of assistantship 
finds himself in practice acting the part of Mr. Tasker’s 
hero (to quote that gentleman’s words), who comports 
himself thus: “Look here, Mr. Grimes, if you can 
manage to get your master toemploy me and put Mr. 
(M.R.C.V.S.) off I will give you half profits on 
each horse | examine for your master at £1 1s. Remem- 
ber Christmas is near at hand, come and give me a call 
then and [ will put you square.” I think the profession 
will agree with me that that youth and eventual practi- 
tioner has most certainly taken a retrogressive step, for 
where is the man of education, character, and individu- 
ality who would humble himself to such a position even 
although gold was the tempting idol. There is a black 
sheep in every flock is a time-hononred adage, applicable 
to the veterinary as well as all other professions, but 
it seems bard that one black member should condemn 
the whole body. Look at the profession in its earliest 
infancy and what do we find, composed mainly of illiterate 
and drunken sots, and compare these with the present 
day veterinarian and what will be the conclusion? It 1s 


superfluous to ask. We must remember the veterinary 
profession is so young that it is only within this last few 


ARTHUR JAMES RipGway. 
Honiton, 27th Oct., 1897. 


‘Onvery , years it has felt its own capability in.the struggle for 
COUNTY OF DEVON. existence and progress, and ave left the apron strings © Py 


VONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS ACT.) 


Seale of Allowances to Veterinary Surgeons when 


its elder sister, the medical profession. As it appears to ; 
me the status of the profession is rising daily in the esti- A 


employed by Inspector of the Local Authority. mation of the thinking public, and in equal proportion gi’ 
For visiting any place disgraceful conduct is slowly but surely passing away. th 
not exceeding 4 miles one way ;,. | 1 cannot help thinking that whatever trade or profession tu 
; 6 a man belongs to, his own individuality will be the means BS da 
” ” 10 ” 10/8 of either his rise or fall. , sp 

” 10/8 In conclusion, I entirely agree with Mr. Tasker 10 
For every post-mortem examination 5 condemning veterinary chemists for seading out —— ex 
That in no case shall he be entitled to a larger sum do 
for each of attendance except very faithfully P in 

e express authority and allowance of Jom- | 

y of the Com Wo. M. Scorrt. 
That he be allowed for travelling a distance be = Prof. . 

r beyond 10 :—Prof. 
miles one way such travelling expences as the committee R ‘Dobie Farrant, Ww th 
may consider fair and reasonable. These allowances to 4. Edgar, C. Radway, J.E. Miller, E.W. Hoare, “ Exi ha 
Lisburn,” ‘* A Wife of a F.R.C.V.S.” th 


include all travelling expenses. That in the fore oing 
scale the distance is to be computed from the sion 
of the V.S. to the place he first visits, and from thence 


The Composition of Cream 


Journal of Sanitary Institute, 
Cheese, The Southern Echo. 
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